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ABSTRACT 

This paper explores the potential the North American 
community college model holds for Latin America as a means of responding to 
the expansion of secondary education in this region. The authors propose 
learning from, not imitating, experiences found in North America and Europe 
and discuss how these lessons may be of used to inform Latin American 
educational policy. The paper begins with a brief introduction to the origins 
of the community college in the United States and highlights a few of the 
defining characteristics of the community college model: accessibility, 
accountability, social mobility, and economic benefits for students. The 
second section of this paper provides a brief introduction to postsecondary 
education in Latin America and then discusses how insights gleaned from an 
analysis of the North American community college model might be useful in 
shaping Latin American educational policy and institutions. The authors 
conclude that the North American model of community colleges holds very real 
potential to inspire Latin America to create a similar system tailored to 
meet the unique demands and needs of the region. Appended is a summary of key 
descriptive statistics for American community colleges. (Contains 22 
references.) (RC) 
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Foreword 



As secondary education in Latin America and the Caribbean expands its reach and more atten- 
tion is given to the post-secondary level, new demands are placed on educators and ministries. 
New methods of teaching will have to be found, new markets for graduates will have to be 
identified, and better targeting mechanisms for matching students with the market’s real cfe- 
mand for labor will have to be defined and implemented. In short, the very definition of secon- 
dary and post-secondary education will have to be reexamined. 

It is in this regard that the community college model prevalent in the United States and Canada 
merits closer examination. Several countries in Latin America and the Caribbean have experi- 
ence introducing short post-secondary courses and nonuniversity institutions, sometimes as a re- 
sult of private initiative, sometimes as a matter of public policy. Europe and North American 
models have inspired these innovations. Yet, this paper contends that more needs to be done in 
this area, in all countries. And it explores in depth the model of the community college as an 
interesting source of ideas and relevant responses to changes in the social and economic land- 
scape of the region. 

Community colleges provide post-secondary training through programs shorter than those of- 
fered at four-year universities. Their clientele is more diverse than that of the universities. Stu- 
dents at community colleges are more likely to combine their studies with fulltime employment 
and to have already acquired experience, sometimes significant, in the labor force before en- 
rolling. The model offers these students a means to perfect and expand skills needed to advance 
in their jobs and/or to fulfill pre-requisites for further study at four-year institutions. For stu- 
dents of lower socioeconomic extraction in particular, the equity implications are clear. 

This paper explores the potential the community college model holds for Latin America. The 
authors’ hope is that countries and institutions will look at this model not as something that 
should be necessarily imitated, but for inspiration and as an opportunity to reflect on the rele- 
vance and effectiveness of the current supply of post-secondary education and training. 



Juan Carlos Navarro 
Chief, a.i. 

Education Unit 
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Introduction 



Community colleges are educational institutions 
that provide post-secondary training through 
shorter programs than are offered at four-year 
universities. More formally, a community col- 
lege is an institution of higher education in 
which an associate degree is the highest con- 
ferred. 1 Clark Kerr, a maven of U.S. higher edu- 
cation, has heralded community colleges as this 
century’s most innovative experience in the field 
of education. Trends toward the establishment of 
these programs are evident worldwide. In 
Europe and the United States, for examples, 
two-year programs account for at least one half 
of all post-secondary education graduates. 
Should Latin America be any different? 

Probably not. Yet, Latin America lags behind 
Europe and the United States in diversifying 
options for post-secondary study. The creation 
of one- and two-year courses has been slow and, 
although market forces that are changing the 
higher education landscape, it remains to be seen 
whether or not interest in community colleges 
will grow. Countries with high private enroll- 
ment in post-secondary education may see the 
community college option as viable and desir- 
able. In those instances where the private sector 
plays a small role or is constrained by Byzantine 
legislation, the probabilities are likely to be 
smaller, at least in the short term. In other cases, 
it is not the paucity of community college-like 
programs that raises alarm, but issues of quality 
and the adequacy of response to market demands 
for skilled labor. 

This paper discusses lessons learned from the 
community college experience that may inform 



1 In the United States, the Associate degree is granted 
upon completion of a two-year program. Canadian 
community colleges offer also three-year certificate 
programs, an option not available in U.S. community 
colleges. 



education policy in Latin America. The authors 
propose learning from, not imitating, experi- 
ences found in North America and Europe. The 
leap from one region to the next is neither ec- 
treme nor unthinkable. As Levy (1999) points 
out, there is a tendency among institutions of 
higher learning to imitate others. For example, 
poorer schools imitate richer schools and, with 
few exceptions, private schools slavishly and 
mindlessly copy public ones. Similar phenom- 
ena also occur internationally. Education models 
have been exported far and wide, from Europe to 
the United States, from the United States to 
Latin America, from Asia to Africa. Not all have 
been successful. On countless occasions, the 
quality of national systems of education has 
been compromised by mixing and matching 
models inappropriate or irrelevant to the specif- 
ics and needs of the situation at hand. Thus, 
whereas the rich experiences of community col- 
leges elsewhere hold valuable lessons for Latin 
America, the challenge is less one of copying the 
model and more one of examining the lessons 
that can be drawn from those experiences that 
realistically could be applied and replicated 
across the region. 

After examining the experience of the United 
States, the paper discusses the applicability of 
the community college model to Latin America. 
In doing so, it should be kept in mind that, even 
in the United States, community colleges repre- 
sent a category of institutions that has been the 
subject of limited study (Kane and Rouse, 
1999). 2 Elite universities focus their research on 
elite universities — not community colleges. By 
most accounts and sources, academic and main- 



2 When not otherwise noted, statistics and other data 
used throughout this paper are drawn from this arti- 
cle. 
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stream, community colleges remain almost in- 
visible. 3 

To say that community colleges suffer from a 
chronic status problem is an understatement. The 
Left views them as performing a cooling out 
function, as if they were some sort of consola- 
tion prize or bone thrown to the poor (see Apple, 
1978; Karabel, 1972). Even their students seem 
contrite. In the words of one: “I couldn’t go to a 
‘real’ college, so I went to NOVA [Northern 
Virginia Community College]” (cited in 
Naughton, 1999). 

The picture is even bleaker in Latin America. 
The community college-like institutions that do 
exist respond to the needs of the least affluent 
and politically vocal groups enrolling in higher 
education. They thus tend to be short-changed in 
the allocation of funds and prestige. Shorter 
programs are viewed with outright disdain, when 
not simply ignored by legislation focusing solely 
on university degrees, as is the case in some 
Central American countries. In Chile, a country 
with the most advanced higher education struc- 
ture in the region, neither the presidents nor 
rectors of two-year programs sit on or are privy 
to the Council of Presidents. As a result, higher 
education policies are discussed without input 
from this sector. This creates a particularly diffi- 
cult situation in that there are more two-year 
institutions than universities in Chile. Similar 
conditions exist in Venezuela. 

Current demographic pressures may force some 
change. As secondary education in Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean expands its reach and 
more attention is given to the post-secondary 
level, educators and ministries will be left grap- 
pling with the demands of populations previ- 
ously excluded from higher education. New 
methods of teaching will have to be found, new 
markets for graduates will have to be identified, 
and better targeting mechanisms for matching 
students with the market’s real demand for labor 
will have to be defined and implemented. In 



3 In the heated debate on four-year programs, com- 
munity colleges are neither criticized nor praised. In 
its annual ranking of institutions of higher education, 
US News and World Report does not even include 
community colleges. 



short, the very definition of secondary and post- 
secondary education will have to be reexamined. 

It is in this respect that the community colleges 
may offer a source of inspiration for Latin 
America. Community colleges, although vari- 
ously accused of being envious of four-year 
colleges, of trying to imitate them, and even of 
suffering from academic drift, do fill a market 
niche. They cater to a clientele distinct from that 
of regular universities and provide them with 
skills that can be immediately applied — and 
rewarded — in the job market. 

ORIGINS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Community colleges were built on a broadly 
defined notion of accessibility. For many, acces- 
sibility was, and remains, synonymous with 
opportunity (de la Garza, 2000). Community 
colleges facilitate access to higher learning 
without overburdening four-year programs. 11 - 
deed, it was the very structure of these four-year 
programs that made this possible. The first two 
years of study were (and continue to be) virtu- 
ally identical for all four-year programs, regard- 
less of specialization (or major) selected for the 
last two years, 4 and no course of study consti- 
tutes occupational preparation per se. For the 
most part, community colleges are small schools 
with a scale of operations made viable precisely 
by the fact that in the United States the first two 
years of most courses of study are quite standard 
across institutions. 

The implications following from this are many. 
With time, community colleges have become 
attractive options for small cities lacking the 
infrastructure, student demand, or capital to 
create a four-year institution. This, in turn, 
serves to ebb migration flows, especially in rural 
areas. Community colleges provide an opportu- 
nity for youth who otherwise would leave their 
hometowns in search of a better education and 
job prospects, often never to return. They also 



4 It should be noted that major refers solely to an area 
of concentration and not to a true preparation for the 
labor market, which is actually what programs at the 
graduate level (MA/MS) do. 
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have provided and continue to provide a link to 
local development efforts. 

Community colleges took root in the beginning 
of the twentieth century when the Joliet Town- 
ship (Illinois) school board gave the local high 
school permission to offer the first two years of 
post-secondary education. The example of Joliet 
was soon followed by the state of California, 
which first authorized high schools to offer the 
first two years of college and, in 1917, recog- 
nized the right of school districts to establish 
separate, public junior colleges. With several 
other states following suit during the 1920s, the 
junior college — later renamed community col- 
lege to avoid the negative connotations of “jun- 
ior” and stress its community-based mission — 
took root (Vaughan, 2000). Enactment of the GI 
bill 5 after the Second World War led to mush- 
rooming demand for these schools since most of 
the demobilized soldiers did not exhibit the pro- 
file of a typical college student. Enrollment in 
community colleges doubled between 1944 and 
1947. 

Community colleges serve a very different type 
of student body than four-year institutions. An 
estimated 64 percent of community college stu- 
dents attends part-time and 84 percent hold full- 
time jobs. The average age of students is 29 and 
33 percent are 30 years of age or older. Over 
half of the students attend courses for periods of 
one year or less (many certificates can be earned 
in one year). Many courses are offered in the 
evening or on weekends. Great effort is made to 
offer courses close to where students live or 
work by means of branch campuses. For exam- 
ple, Broward Community College in Florida 
maintains five campuses: one centrally located, 
and one at each of the cardinal points (north, 
south, east and west). In much the same vein, 
community colleges tend to offer more distance- 
learning courses than do four-year programs, a 
further indication that these institutions cater to 
older students who are already in the labor mar- 
ket. 



5 A system of public subsidies whereby the federal 
government made monthly payments to demobilized 
soldiers who wanted to pursue post-secondary stud- 
ies. 



Enrollment at community colleges and like n- 
stitutions has been increasing at a much faster 
rate than at four-year schools. Some universities, 
including some of the most prestigious (e.g., 
Harvard), have begun to offer short programs 
conferring associate degrees, which operate, for 
all intents and purposes, the equivalent of a 
community college within their walls. 6 Short 
courses offered in these settings tend to be prac- 
tical in nature, to be oriented towards specific 
occupations and to promise concrete gains (e.g., 
financial) as a result of study. The example of 
Southeastern University is illustrative in this 
manner (see box). 



Text from an advertisement in 
The Washington Post, November 14, 1999 

Feeling trapped by your current job? 

Well, shift gears - enroll in our Information Tech- 
nology or Computer Science Programs. 

Pursue your associate’s, bachelor’s or master’s 
degree in information systems or computer sci- 
ence. Get certified in Oracle, Unix, C, C++, Year 
2000 Cobol, Visual Basic, web development and 
more. 

Southeastern’s experienced faculty of industry 
professionals embrace a hands-on approach to 
teaching. 

Southeastern is a private, accredited university 
that is affordable and conveniently located close 
to metro stops. Day, evening and weekend 
classes are available. Call today to register. 

SOUTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 



Today, the 1,132 community colleges in the 
United States have a combined enrollment of 5.4 
million (10.4 million if not-for-credit students 
are included), representing 44 percent of all 
undergraduates, 38 percent of all post-secondary 
enrollment and 45 percent of state-affiliated 
education. These schools now account for one 
half of all post-secondary diplomas within the 
public system. An estimated 95 percent of post- 



6 The Harvard University Extension School currently 
sponsors 580 courses in over 50 fields and enrolls 
13,000 students annually. Among others, it offers an 
Associate in Arts (AA) degree. See 
http://www.extension.dce.harvard.edu/. 



secondary enrollments of short duration are in 
public institutions. 7 Merely 12 percent of com- 
munity colleges in the United States are private. 
The predominately public nature of these insti- 
tutions largely reflects the roles they play, the 
populations they serve and the use of govern- 
ment funding to promote equality of educational 
opportunities. 

THE APPEAL OF COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES: ACCESSIBILITY 

To attract and maintain this clientele, the com- 
munity colleges need to offer something differ- 
ent than the four-year institutions. The commu- 
nity colleges must emphasize that which the 
four-year institutions, either for financial or less 
tangible (e.g., reputation) reasons, cannot. In 
short, the community colleges must emphasize 
the very raison d'etre of their creation: accessi- 
bility, broadly defined. 

Tuition is a universal principle of U.S. higher 
education, whether public or private. State or 
government support also is a standard feature. In 
these respects, community colleges offer nothing 
new. Differences revolve around the participa- 
tion of local governments — the community of 
community colleges. Unlike conventional public 
higher education, community colleges have a 
differentiated financing model. With some 
variations, the classic formula is 40 percent 
funding from the state, 12 percent federal funds, 
18 percent local funds, 20 percent from tuition 
and student fees, and 10 percent from other 
sources, including the contracting of space and 
services. 8 

Insofar as community participation in the allo- 
cation of local government budgets is strong, 
community colleges respond to their communi- 
ties. Local budgetary contributions lend legiti- 
macy and help ensure that these institutions 
respond to local needs. Indeed, the communities 



7 Even so, there are an extraordinary number of 
similar courses that are offered by private educational 
institutions and companies, although they do not 
offer equivalent certificates. 

8 In Canada, the typical funding breakdown is 60 
percent from provincial sources, 20 percent local 
support and 20 percent tuition and services. 



can be tough customers, often demanding an 
annual accounting of results and public presen- 
tation of budgets and planned activities. After 
all, if the local government is to help pay the 
bill, its elected officials have to be convinced the 
college makes a positive contribution to the 
community. 

The community college system is geared toward 
a lower-income clientele, and accessibility in 
terms of price is one of its most appealing fea- 
tures. Data compiled by the American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges (2001) suggest 
tuition and fees at (public) community colleges 
average US$1,300 per year. This figure, in turn, 
is half the average tuition of public four-year 
universities (US$3,100) and a fraction of the 
cost of private four-year institutions 
(US$13,400). As with four-year programs, a 
significant share (about one-third; see Annex I) 
of students receive some form of financial aid, 
which is largely underwritten by the federal 
government. In the public arena, aid accounts for 
between 25 percent and 85 percent of student 
tuition. Scholarships and tuition discounts for 
qualified students further soften the financial 
blow. 

It merits noting that financial aid is in addition 
to, not in place of, federal funds channeled d- 
rectly to the institution and that students are not 
the only beneficiaries. In the absence of finan- 
cial aid, most community colleges would find 
themselves in enough financial peril to threaten 
their survival. (Indeed, the same is true of their 
public and private four-year and post-graduate 
counterparts.) The availability of grants, low- 
interest student loans and work-study programs 
open the door of college study to populations 
who otherwise would not be able to afford the 
tuition. As will be discussed ahead, the payoffs 
are high. 

One factor that helps keep course costs down is 
the use of part-time teaching staff. Community 
college instructors have fewer academic creden- 
tials than their counterparts at four-year institu- 
tions. Most hold master’s degrees; a handful, 
particularly in those areas from which students 
routinely transfer into four-year programs, has 
doctorates. Most community colleges openly 
avoid hiring PhDs, even when such candidates 
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